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the Children's Newspaper, Week Ending January .6,1945 

This Historic Year 


Mo New Year in all history has been so 
- . eagerly anticipated as 1945. The year 

that we have welcomed this week will un¬ 
doubtedly mark the beginning of liberation 
for many more countries and the beginning 
of peace for vast numbers of men and women 
and children throughout the world. This 
New Year will see history taking wide and 
sweeping strides along the furrows of Time. 
1945 will certainly be a year of great events. 
—events violent in action with effects that 
will. reverberate over all the world. What 
is done and sealed in 1945 may well settle 
mankind’s destiny for generations to come. 

Key to the World's Future 

While there is much fighting yet to be 
endured before the gates of peace cam be 
opened wide, it becomes daily plainer ‘that 
the kind of peace we shall enjoy will depend 
upon the temper of our spirit in preparation 
for it. The fighting man hews his way 
through the muddy lands and embattled 
fortresses of the Siegfried Line, and in the 
Far East his comrades “surmount the insur¬ 
mountable ” in the jungles and mountains of 
Burma and by daring masterly strokes seize 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean. Without 
final victory by land, sea, and air there can, of 
course, be ho peace in 1945. But the real 
shaping of future peace depends upon the 
peoples in the home countries of the United 
Nations. Theirs is still the eye to watch, 
the mind to steel, the spirit to resolve. 

Mr Churchill once wrote an inscription 
for a war memorial which reads, “ In war 
Resolution, in defeat Defiance, in victory 
Magnanimity, in peace Good Will.” That 
might well be our motto for 1945. It con¬ 
tains all the ingredients we need for the 
building of the new life of the world of which 
1945 is part of the essential foundations. 
What happens , this year holds the key to 
the world’s-future. - 

T HAT hope depends ultimately on the 
spirit in which we approach victory and 
the first steps of the peace settlement. It is 
agreed among us that that settlement must 
be stern and just; a 'settlement in which no 
one will be allowed to escape the bar of the 
world’s judgment, who should stand there 


to answer for his crimes. ^ Unless justice and 
righteousness are again exalted in the world 
and the fine, high verities of honour re¬ 
instated we can hope for no real peace. 

We must learn, however, to distinguish 
between truth and sentiment, between sym¬ 
pathy and soft-heartedness, between forgive¬ 
ness and an'easy-going forgetting. We shall 
need in this year 1945 all the powers of our 
minds as well as of our hearts, our under¬ 
standing as well as our emotions. The hour 
has come again for great decisions. 

go in 1945 we need to be on guard to bring 
in stern justice with mercy, to cover our 
victory wherever possible with magnanimity, 
and to crown peace with good will. This will 
test every individual man iri a new. fire where 
all his mean words and actions will ,be 
destroyed in th*e consuming flames. This 
decisive hour will display to the watching 
world, too, something of the inner resolution 
of our life as a nation, frorrfwhich may come 
a temper and spirit calm and resolute to 
face the impending issues of a new world. 

The New Year calls for magnanimity and 
good will in all our life as a nation and as 
individuals. On no other foundation can 
the beginnings of a peacemaking, world be 
built. A victory which sows the seeds of 
permanent hatred among the peoples of 
Europe will be the speediest method of pre¬ 
paration for war in the next generation. To 
avoid . that disastrous calamity for our 
civilisation demands the utmost patience 
and vigilance in all the days of 1945. 

A Time For Greatness 

We need the will to achieve peace in the 
hour of victory, to shape a new day for 
mankind at the moment when the old 
one is fading away. This will require a 
statesmanship of consummate wisdom and 
insight which cannot have even the .faintest * 
possibility of emerging unless the common 
people have the large heart and spacious spirit 
-that inspire statesmen to greatness. 

The New Year is a call to dismiss all petti¬ 
ness of mind and spirit and to recognise 
the hour in .which we live as a time for 
greatness in our every thought and deed. 



Anticipation 


At the beginning of a New Year we are ail looking 
ahead to brighter days. This happy little family, 
with Daddy home on leave, are taking a peep at 
^London from The Married Families Club, hoping, no 
doubt, that 1945 will bring Daddy home for good. 


TWO MEN AND 
A PICTURE 

^hirty years, ago in a New 
Zealand auction room there 
took place a sale. of pictures. 
When a fine painting by Charles 
Dixon, of ships at anchor in the 
Thames basin in London, was 
put up for sale there was some 
spirited bidding, and the price 
soared until only. two bidders 
were left. The younger mart' 
could not keep-pace with an 
experienced connoisseur who 
was determined to add this 
painting'to his collection. 

In the crowded auction room 
neither knew whom he was 
bidding against, and it was not 
until afterwards that two friends 
discwered they had ^competed 
against one another. 

Now the purchaser has died 
and it is disclosed that, by a 
graceful act, he has bequeathed 
the painting to his friend, who, 
as a young man, had fought him 
so gamely, for its possession. 


The General Telephones an Old Friend 


Qne day during the last war an 
English major walked into his 
mess and found a stranger—a 
.civilian—setting the table. It 
was, of course, unusual to see 
anyone in civilian clothes in this 
camp in the African desert, and 
the .major asked the man, who 
appeared to be about forty, why 
he was not in uniform. 

‘"Because you British won’t 
give me one” he’replied, with 
an American accent, and went on 
to explain that his name was 
California Joe,. and that he had 
come all the way from the States 
to fight in the war. 

“Well, what do you want .to 
do?” asked the major. 

. “Why, I’d like to work for you,” 
was the unhesitating reply. 

So California Joe became the 
major’s batman. He turned out 
to be an excellent worker, and 
one of the most delightful com¬ 
panions imaginable. The two 
men became inseparable, and 


when the major went home on 
leave California Joe went with 
him, making himself popular 
everywhere. , 

One day California Joe asked 
the major if he would do him a 
favour. He was due to go,on a 
fortnight's leave, and his money 
had not arrived from home. 
Would the major allow him to 
draw on his bank account? The 
major agreed to,-and thought no 
more about it until a few 
months later, when he was glanc¬ 
ing through his bank statement, 
he noticed that there was ~ a 
deposit at £2000 he knew nothing 
about, and brought- it to his bat¬ 
man’s attention. 

“Why, yes,” said California 
Joe, “ I can explain that. When 
my money eventually arrived 
from America I thought I’d just 
deposit it iri your account instead 
of opening up one of my own.” 

The major stafed at him, and 
then California Joe’revealed to 


his astonished companion that 
he was a millionaire! 

The two friends, saw the war 
out together and finally parted, 
each going his own way;, and for 
the next 25 years they lost touch 
with one another. 

Then came the present war, 
with the^ major now a general. 
And it happened that he was sent 
to Washington on a.mission. The 
first thing he did was telephone 
California Joe, far away at his 
home in the West. ' 

“HallOj Joe,” he said, “this is 
the major!" 

> “Why, major,” came the de¬ 
lighted reply from the other side 
of the continent. “ When are you 
coming out to see me?”.. 

The 25 years dropped away like 
magic. They were major and 
batman again. 

This is where our story ends, 
but it is pleasant to think of them 
yarning together.again, this time . 
out in California Joe’s home. 


HOSPITALITY 

COTTAGE 

This is our home , and so you'll 
find , 

In every room a ivelcome kind. , 

A plaque bearing these words 
hangs over the mantelpiece 
in Hospitality Cottage, on Taylor 
Hill, at Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
where Mr and Mrs T.. H. 
Dennis* a kindly middle-aged 
couple, have entertained more 
than 900 members of the Forces. 

Their guests have come from 
every county in England, from 
Scotland, from Wales, from 
Canada, and all parts of the 
Empire, and each man has 
recorded his 4 name in a visitors’ 
book. Mrs Dennis, known to all 
the, men as “Ma,” mothered 
them, mended their clothes, 
looked after them when they 
were ill, and there was always 
a cup ox tea and a cheery word 
for every soldier who - knocked 
at the door. 
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The Ideals For Which 
We Are Fighting 

''Phis country and the other United Nations are trustees to 
* humanity, and we must not be false'to that trusteeship. 
Thus did Lord Cranborne end his- speech in the House of Lords 
just Jpefore Christmas; and' it was indeed as trustees that Mr 
Churchill and Mr Eden flew to "Athens on Christmas Day— 
bearers of good will and ambassadors of peace. 


For Those in 


In their best tradition as an 
assembly which can give time to 
the consideration of the philo¬ 
sophy of political developments, 
the Lords were discussing a reso¬ 
lution moved by Lord Temple- 
wood in his maiden speecli in 
their House. This resolution 
Stated that the unifying forces 
©f Europe stood in urgent need 
of strengthening, and in particu¬ 
lar that every European citizen 
should be ensured of certain 
fundamental rights and liberties 
without which European civilisa¬ 
tion could not continue.- 

From his personal experiences 
of having the Gestapo as next- 
door neighbours .in Madrid and 
his first-hand knowledge of the 
appalling cruelty of the Nazis, 
Lord Templewood stressed his 
conviction of the poison which 
German influence .has instilled 
into the moral standards of life. 
The first, need was to safeguard 
the elementary human rights ^ of 
the individual rather than to 
persuade other governments to 
copy our British form of-consti¬ 
tution: He wQuld like the United 
Nations to set up an organisation 
on the pattern of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office to deal 
with the basic liberties of Euro¬ 
pean citizenship. 

Lord Samuel, the Archbishop 
of York, and Archbishop Lord 
Lang then joined in emphasising 
the fact that the problems 
confronting the world were not 
merely economic and political 
but moral and spiritual. “If the 
Nazi challenge^ to the world 


was to be overcome, ” said 
Dr Garbett, “it could bnly be 
done ' through the revival of 
Christian values in different 
lands.” . - > 

Lord Cranborne spoke of the ; 
deliberate way in which the 
Nazis had set out to corrupt the 
minds of those whom they , had 
subjugated, but added confidently 
that there were clear signs that 
the deep-rooted instincts of free 
men were * such as no tyranny 
could easily destroy. We need 
not fear for the future if we 
could once more re-establish 
conditions in which free speech 
and free thought could flourish, 
but it would be a. great mistake 
to assume, he went on, that the 
great battle for free institutions 
had been won*. : 

The .United Nations have 
7 indeed difficult part to play, 
for interference in the internal 
affairs of 4 nations would be 
inevitable" under Lord Temple- 
wood’s proposals. The promotion 
(J of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms is, in fact, 
one of the Dumbarton jOaks 
' proposals, and it is good to learn 
from a leading member of our 
Government that. “ the question 
was one for which a place had 
already been found for discus¬ 
sion by the four greatest nations 
in the world. ” ' r m 

. The whole debate, in which = 
Lord Cecil and Lord Simon also 
took part, proved at any rate 
that .this country is determined 
to uphold the ideals for which 
the Allies have fought. 


A Captain and a Private 


Qaptain John Niel Randle, of 
the Royal Norfolk Regiment, 
sacrificed his life /to; save those 
of his men in the act. for which 
he was pofethtimously awarded 
the VC. ; 

( The captain was leading his 
platoon against a Japanese posi¬ 
tion in Assam. They were heavily 
fired, on from a machine-gun 
nekt. Although already wounded 
in the knee, Captain Randle, by 
himself, charged the enemy em¬ 
placement. He . was again 
wounded, and this time mortally, 
but he, went on and threw a 
hand-grenade into the slit 


‘through which the Japanese were 
filing. Then ’he threw himself 
.across^ the aperture to block the 
gun inside. His heroism enabled 
his men to win a decisive victory. 

: Captain Randle’s V C was the 
119th of this war; the 120th has 
been won by Ernest JSmith of the 
Seaforth Highlanders (Canada). 
Smith, who is the first Canadian 
ranker V C of this war, won the 
award in 1 Italy, when he put a 
German , tank out of action and 
scattered its crew of ten, and so 
inspired his.comrades “that the 
bridgehead was held firm against 
all enemy attacks.” 


Dover’s Children a New Antiseptic 


JS^chool children of Dover have 
well earned the jolly parties 
they enjoyed a few days ago. At 
these parties 2500 toys given by 
the USA were distributed, and 
bvery boy and girl received a r 
shilling from their mayor’s fund. 

For over four years many of 
these schoolchildren had learned 
their lessons under fire, for the 
Nazi big guns just across the 
Straits w r ere liable to start shoot¬ 
ing at any time. • Last September 
was. their worst time, for then 
Dover was so heavily bombarded 
that the children had to learn all 
their lessons in the air-raid 
shelters. Their courage and 
cheerfulness deserved, reward. 


Jt is plaimed that a newly dis¬ 
covered antiseptic is likely to 
prove of greater value than any 
previous discoveries made in the 
sulphanamide group of drugs. An 
.article on its merits by Professor 
P* G. Sergiev, of. the USSR 
Medical ~ < Research Council, 
appears in the Lancet. 

This new drug is Gramicidin, 
and it can heal festering injuries 
of long standing in less than 
thirty days. Another disease 
which has responded favourably 
to this antiseptic is peritonitis. 

Out of 267 cases, of skin in¬ 
fection treated as an experiment' 
117. of a contagious form which 
doctors x call impetigo 'were 
cured within five days and 23 ex¬ 
treme pases within seven days. 


^he . first thought of a sailor is 
not of himself but of how his 
family or dependents will get on 
while he is far away*from them 
and especially how they will fare 
if. anything happens to him. 

Thus spoke our. First Lord of 
the Admiralty the other day at 
the Mansion House, London, 
when an appeal was launched for 
’ a Fund for Seamen. 

, Mr Alexander, pointed out that 
while the State makes* provision 
for the dependents of seamen in 
many ways, .probably more so 
than ever before, there are 
always cases, not. covered by 
regulations, due to circum¬ 
stances beyond control. Such 
cases the Mansion House Fund 
for Seamen is designed to help. 

The families of those ,brave 
men who go down to the sea in 
ships deserve all we can give. 

Woodlands Darwin 
Loved 

]\/[ost of beautiful Leith Hill, in 
Surrey, the highest pointy 
in that part of England, already^ 
belongs to' the National Trust. 
Now, by the generous gift of Dr 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, the 
composer, a stretch of woodland' 
470 acres in extent and full pf 
.rhododendrons and azaleas will 
be added to this delightful 
pleasure ground. An endow¬ 
ment of £4000 goes with it. 

The woods belonged to Leith 
Hill Place, a house built by 
Richard Hull who also built the 
tower on the top of the hill in 
1766 which enables visitors to 
enjoy the view from a height of 
1029 feet. Charles Darwin worked 
in Leith Hill Place when he was 
the guest of his cousin. 

Young Reapers 

gOME interesting facts regarding 
the reading of young people 
between the ages of 14 and >18 
have been given by Mr C. H. 
Dand, Development Officer for 
Youth Service of the Scottish 
Education Department: 

. Discussing the results of ques¬ 
tionnaires distributed to youth 
clubs in various towns in Scot¬ 
land, Mr Dand gave the encour¬ 
aging news that the young people 
of today still find time for read¬ 
ing, in spite of the claims of 
kinemas, clubs, and other dis¬ 
tractions. Among boys the crime 
thriller was the favourite, while 
girls favoured love stories. 
Twenty-five per cent of the young 
people questioned mixed their 
reading Reasonably well, while 
another group read mainly the 
best-sellers of a past generation. 

But the investigation also re¬ 
vealed that more than half of 
the young readers were not in¬ 
terested in the better types of 
books. Mr Dand hoped that the 
proposed raising, of the school¬ 
leaving age would remedy this. 

Electric Goods Train 

Tx is probable that electric loco- 
x motives will take the place of 
steam engines for hauling goods 
trains on electrified railways. 

Southern Railway officials are 
very satisfied* with an electric 
goods locomotive which has beep 
running regularly . between 
Chichester and Norwood Junction. 

The electric goods train engine 
was designed by Mr Alfred 
Raworth, Chief Electrical Engineer 
of the SR, and U has been de¬ 
cided to use the type regularly 
after the war. 


emergency air service of 
Catalina flying boats, linking 
Australia with Ceylon and India, 
Jias been operating for 18 
months, and has recently been 
reinforced by adapted Liberators. 

During the last two months the 
R NXiI has, given £334 to crfews 
of 21 lifeboats in rewards for 
rescuing airmen at sea. 

: London's park allotments will 
still be dug for victory this year . 

Jn a big American shipyard at 
Portland, Oregon, 73 / grand¬ 
mothers are working. 

Mr E. Reynolds Conder of 
Sutton, Surrey, who is 87, has 
woven on a hand loom 500 khaki 
woollen scarves for the ATS. He 
learned to weave when he was 82. 

In 1939 there were 55,000 tractors 
on.farms in, Britain; now there 
are over 150,000.. : 

Ait extra, %50,000 men -are to 
be called up for the’Army] 

Alfred Drury, R. A., has died at 
the age of 88. Much of his 
sculpture is familiar to 
Londoners, a notable example- 
being his statue of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in the courtyard of 
Burlington House. . * 

More than 1250 British and 
Allied . merchant ships 'have 
been adopted by * schoolchildren 
through the British Ship Adop¬ 
tion Society. 

British sailors Tn Far Eastern 
seas are to have • two canteen 
ships. Specially . fitted out by 
the Royal Navy, they will have 
a reading-room, theatre, and 
shops, as well as canteens. ' 

Philip Guedalla, who died 
recently, was a man of many 
accomplishments. . Historian, 
essayist, barrister, lecturer, public 
servant, he was * also one of the 
founders of the British Council. 
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All records for air-passenger 
travel from Britain to Eire have 
been broken, and two extra 
planes are being flown every day. 

JJritish prisoners-of-war at 
^Stalag 344 held a three-day 
arts and crafts exhibition from 
which, they raised £2424 for the 
Red Cross. 

, Although not a good swimmer, 
13-year-old George Watson of 
Gravesend rescued a child from 
the Thames. He has -won the 
Royal Humane Society’s certify 
cate. • 

Pupils of Cranbrook TerrcLce 
School, Bethnal Greefi, enjoyed 
a party paid for by the ship’s 
company of H M S Anson, one ' 
of ' Britain’s latest battleships: 
The boys and girls had written 
many • letters to :the sailors, 'and 
had also collected £40. to provide 
comforts for them: 

The Northampton works of 
Messrs. Bassett-Lowke, famous 
makers of model railway engines, 
and trains, helped to make 
models for the D Day Mulberry 
harbours. v 

43,000 London schoolchildren 
helped to sort and deliver the 
Christmas mail after their holi¬ 
days began. “We could not do 
without them,” said a ‘ GPO 
official. 

1^-fR Dalton, President of the 

, Board of Trade, has an¬ 
nounced that wartime rationing 
of clothes has released over 
500,000 men and women for the 
Services and war work. 

Because eating ice-cream is an 
art,, a shop in Croydon has opened 
a class to. teach small children, 
^who have never seen ice-cream be- • 
fore, how to eat it without freez^ 
ing their mouths or letting it 
melt.- ■ v* ■.,< * 


Liberation News Reef. 


A ll organised Japanese resist^ 
ance has ended on Leyte, ill 
the Philippines. ’ ” 

Beca.use of RAF attacks, pas¬ 
senger traffic on German railways 
is ,20 per cent of its pre-war total. 

Prisoners captured on . the 
Western Front by the British and 
Canadians -in' 1944 totalled over 
223,000 . 4 

Pupils of Leighton Buzzard 
secondary school packed, labelled, 
and sealed 123,500 cartons of 
small arms for D Day. 

The USA and Canada have 
sent across the Atlantic 300,000 
war vehicles in millions of small 
parts which have been assembled s 
.in British workshops. 

RAF bombers have hit im¬ 
portant railway . bridges at 
Deventer and Zwolle, across 
which trains carry V bombs to 
their launching places^ 

HThe - 3rd : Army freed ,1700 

. German civilians who dis¬ 
obeyed a Gestapo order to evacu¬ 
ate .* Saarlautern and hid in a 
cave. 


More than 400 cases of books 
have been sent to the British 14th 
Army in Burma. 

The Port of ^ Rouen on the: 
River Seine can how be fully 
used by the Allies. The port’s 
railway connection has been: re¬ 
stored by the repair of Darneial 
' Viaduct by American engineers. 

1 Since July, 1940, the USA 
have added 40,000 new vessels to 
their Navy. ' , * 

Belgians have had their first 
coffee ration from Britain, two 
minces a week for- each person. 
Belgian schoolchildren have also 
received-two ounces of English- 
made chocolate. 

About seven million pounds is 
being spenl in Australia on 
building barracks for the officers 
and men of the British fleet 
which is to operate in the Pacific. 

In Athens recently Major 
Middleton, an American lawyer, 
risked his life daily to deliver 
canned jnilkf to children at Red 
Cross' centres, driving the milk 
in an unprotected jeep. 


Youth News Reel 


rpHSRE are now N 18,955 men and 
. * bays in the Scout Movement 

throughout New^ Zealand Tlib 
new Air* Sc opts section now has 
a membership of 61. ' - 

Canadian Boy JSeouts are con¬ 
ducting a drive to’ send hundreds 
of pounds of garden seeds to the 
Boy Scouts of Britain for their 
1945 victory gardens. , 

The Cornwell Scout Decora¬ 
tion has been aufarded-to 10-year- 
old Tony Batchelor of the 2nd 
Finchley Group for his outstand¬ 


ing . co-operation; patience, and 
cheerfulness . following serious 
injury. ’ :/ > : ', ,, 

1 Cubs of the 39th Epping Forest 
Group filled a' three-foot-long 
Christmas stocking with toys/ 
. made and collected by ■ them¬ 
selves, *and sent ; it to Dr 
Bamardo’s Home at'Woodford. 

In ; one district of Surrey, in 
four weeks after D Day, Scouts 
had put in more than 1700 hours 
in a .transit hospital for the 
wounded*. 
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Good Old Monkey-Nuts 
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■^Jonkey-nuts, those toothsome 

little things so dear to the 
heart of Smith Minor, have a 
new. use. 

After ten years of research, 
Dr C. Trail, a young British 
scientist, has produced a synthe¬ 
tic wool consisting partly of 
ordinary wool and partly of 
monkey-nut fibre. This produc¬ 
tion has been called Ardil/ It is 
claimed for it that it does not 
shrink, is very warm, and is 
‘•cheaper than ordinary wool.. 
Moreover, it is said that moths 
do not like it, an important point 
that will be appreciated by all 
lousewives. 

It is expected that Ardil will 
shortly go into commercial pro¬ 
duction. Probably, as manufac- 

THE WATER GUN 

A new “secret . weapon " . now 
^ being used by the Army on 
the Continent is a “water guff." 
It is used, for locating mines 
.which may have been washed 
.ashore or shifted from their 
original positions by moving 
shingle. 

This device is an armoured 
turret from which a short, stocky 
barrel * protrudes. . From . a dis¬ 
tance water is pumped into it, 

. and this is projected at high pres¬ 
sure. When this stream is 
directed at shingle it can remove 
.it to quite a considerable depth, 
and In this way reveal and explode 
.mines which might -otherwise go 
undetected. * 

A FILM MEMORIAL 

T^he appearance and the speech 

—as well as the spiritual 
teaching—of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr Temple, will 
be preserved for future genera¬ 
tions in a film called Message 
From . Canterbury. 

The most stirring part of the 
film is a short sermon preached 
by Dr Temple in which he 
explains eloquently the history 
of Canterbury and its leading 
part from ancient times in the 
spiritual life of our nation. The 
film has been produced with 
dignity throughout, and yet the 
most frivolous mind cannot fail 
to be impressed by the scenes of 
the cathedral's architectural 
beauties . and the grace of the 
archbishop’s sermon. 

Thus the kinematograph can. 
do a great service to history by 
preserving not. only the exact 
likeness but the ’ message of 
famous men and women. 


tiire develops, the mixture will 
consist of monkey-nut fibre, 
cotton, wool or rayon. 

Wonders never cease. Who 
would have dreamed that, suits, 
frocks, overcoats,. caps, and 
scarves could be of material 
made, in part, out of monkey- 
nuts? Fortunately there are 
plenty of these nuts in the world. 
The British Empire produces 
many thousands of tons of them, 
so' there should be no restriction 
in raw material. 

Concerning this discovery, 
Peter Puck has sent us the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

When John or Jimmy struts 
To school, or park perhaps. 
Their caps are on their nuts 
And nuts are in their caps. 

FLEMISH PICTURES HELP 
BELGIAH CHILDREN 

exhibition of paintings by 
famous Flemish masters was 
held recently in London to raise 
funds for the relief of children in 
Belgium. The Belgian Ambas¬ 
sador opgned the exhibition and 
Dr Tancred Boreriius, Professor of 
the History of Art at University 
College, London, said that the 
great Flemish painters loved to 
portray happy healthy children, 
and it was, therefore, apt that 
this exhibition should have as its 
object helping to provide relief 
for. suffering children in Belgium. 

It would certainly have rejoiced 
the great Flemish painters could 
they have known that their 
immortal work was to aid the 
children of their nation during 
one of the greatest struggles of all 
its long history. 

AN EDINBURGH 
PAGEANT 

. X^DiNBURGH may hold an annual 
- pageant depicting the Scot¬ 
tish capital's history, as a per¬ 
manent feature of the city's post¬ 
war civic activities. 

This step was proposed at a 
meeting ' of Edinburgh, Town 
Council, when it was decided to 
consider the possibilities of pro¬ 
moting such a pageant as part of 
the victory celebrations and as an 
annual event thereafter. 

.Edinburgh is certainly rich in 
. history, and its story in pageant 
would be a most interesting one. 
The pageant, it is felt, would also 
help in the hoped-for increase in 
Scotland’s tourist traffic after the 
war. ‘ . 





Giant Glider’s Weighty Cargo 

This American Locust tank is emerging from the nose of a 
Hamilcar transport glider. The Hamilcar, largest wooden 
aircraft ever constructed, weighs when full/ loaded 36,000 lbs. 


Reading oh the 
Ceiling 

£Jeilings have never seemed to 
be of much practical use 
except as an upside-down 
resting-place for flies. But at 
last a use is being found for 
them. 

Mr A. B. Agard Evans, speak¬ 
ing at a conference of the 
Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux in. 
London,* has told of a new 
method of reading in bed by 
projecting reading matter on the 
bedroom ceiling by means of 
microfilm photographs. The 
pages of a film book could, Mr 
Evans said, be turned by an 
ordinary camera shutter cable 
held beneath the bedclothes. 

This device would be a great 
boon to bedridden people who 
cannot sit up. 

Schoolboy we know does not 
think the invention will help 
much. His mother would come 
and disconnect the affair, which ' 
would amount to the same as 
taking his book away, which is 
what she does at present. 

EXPERT WAAFs 

Qne of -the -biggest and widest 
communications networks in 
the.world is t^; RAF signals 
organisation, whose lines are kept 
open by thousands of women. 

Using telephones, cables, tele-, 
printers, and radio, these 
WAAFs have proved so 'skilful. 
.that they now.handle over nine- 
tenths of the RAF communica¬ 
tions in Britain. 

This huge network of signals is 
the key to the planning of our 
entensive raids over enemy terri¬ 
tory, to the vast movements of 
men, aircraft, and ammunition, 
and to the passing on of informa¬ 
tion about the v/eather at far- 
distant outposts. 

MULBERRY PORT 
MODELS 

jyjoDELs of the famous Mulberry 
prefabricated docks and har¬ 
bours which, were assembled for 
the invasion of Normandy are on 
view in London. They are being 
exhibited, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster/ until the 
middle of this month, perhaps 
longer. The models will then be 
shown in the towns where the 
various parts of- these great ports 
were made in secret. Following 
that they will tour the rest of the 
country. 

. The limes has secured an ex¬ 
planation " of how *the .term 
Mulberry was chosen for these 
ports, a.name.which has puzzled 
ail of us. It appears that a name 
for. this wonder of the age had to 
be found which would not identify 
the design or the purpose of it. 
A search of the War Office .code 
book showed that the next in the 
list of unused words was Mul-‘ 
berry. So this word was chosen. 

ROCKETS IN WAR 

rjuiE great increase in the use or 
' ' rockets for war is emphasised 
by figures from official sources in 
Washington. , 

It was stated that by about next 
March the US Navy alone expecijs 
to spend about £25,000,000 
monthly on rocket ammunition. 
This huge figure is almost equal 
to that spent each .month until 
recently on. all ammunition for 
the US Navy. In 1943 rocket 
production was 24 -times greater 
than the previous year, and it is 
still rapidly increasing. 




Landing a Horsa Glider 

To assist the pilot to land in a confined area this troop¬ 
carrying glider has, attached to its y/ings, air brakes which 
. reduce the speed before the glider touches the ground. 


FOR A BETTER CIVIL 
SERVICE 

^jpHE Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stated that steps are to 
be taken for continued training 
of Civil Servants after they have 
entered the Civil Service. This 
is enlightened planning indeed.- 
It is essential that every public 
servant shall keep abreast of the 
times and of new methods and 
outlook. To deal with the train¬ 
ing side of the Civil Service the 
Government have appointed,Mr 
A. P. Sinker, Fellow and Senior 
Tutor of Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, to be Director of Training 
and Education. Mr Sinker, who 
is only 39 years old, will at once 
take up his new work. 

COMBINED 

INSTRUCTION 

Squadron-leaders and other high 
• ranks in the RAF are now 
being .sent to the U.S Staff College 
in Texas for a course lasting for 
three months. - High ranking 
American airmen are coming to 
our own Staff College, where they 
will receive a similar course. 

These visiting “ pupils ” will be 
shown the advanced methods of 
the two air forces in t full, and 
by these contacts the two air 
forces will be welded together as 
a single machine against the. 
common enemy. 


PEGGY PASSES 

A- mule which died on the 
Italian front in an explosion 
has been given a very peculiar 
and amusing epitaph. Here it is : 

“In , memory of Peggy who in 
her lifetime kicked one brigadier, 
two colonels, four majors, 10 cap¬ 
tains, 24 lieutenahts, 42 sergeants, 
60 corporals, 436 other ranks, and 
one bomb/’ 

Such scraps of information 
which filter into the country from 
time to time prove to us that our 
fighting forces, in spite .of all 
hardships, can still reveal their 
truly British sense of humour. 

HONOUR FOR AMERICA 

^jvierican troops who made their 
temporary home at Lichfield 
have been honoured by the Lich¬ 
field City Council who have con¬ 
ferred upon Colonel James A. 
Kilian (the Americans’ command¬ 
ing officer) the right of march¬ 
ing with his men through, the 
streets of the city on all cere¬ 
monial occasions with bands 
playing and bayonets fixed. This 
rarely-granted right has been # 
embodied in a scroll presented to* 
the American colonel in a casket 
partly made of oak from the roof 
of the House of Commons. 

The Americans -will not forget 
this happy gesture which forges 
yet another link in the bond of 
Anglo-American friendship. 


The Navy’s “Old Lady 


99 


JJMS Warspite, the J'Old 
Lady” as sailors call her, is 
at sea again. This wonderful 
old battleship of 30,000 tons has 
been in a great deal of sea fight¬ 
ing both in the last war and this; 
she has been damaged many 
times, but as her many admirers 
say “she always comes back for 
more.” ’ 

In this war she was in action 
in 1940 at Narvik, Calabria,*Fort 
Capuzzo, and Valona. In 1941 
she was in the fight at Matapan 
and her guns roared off Bardia, 


Tripoli, and at Crete. In 1942 
Tamatave, in Madagascar, sur¬ 
rendered just as she was going to 
fire on the forts with her biggest 
guns. - In 1943 she fought off 
Sicily, • Catania, Reggio, and 
Salerno; and in • 1944 she was 
at the invasion of NGrmandy, 
and in engagements at- Brest, 
Le Havre, and Walcheren Island. 

There are few battleships in 
the world that can show a longer 
and more honourable record 
than this 30-year-old guardian of 
the seas. * ’ 
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Antwerp Busy Again 

The Port of Antwerp, with three miles of docks, is of great 
importance to the Allies for landing supplies/or the Armies 
of liberation. Here British ships are unloading a cargo of 
shoes, blankets, coats, heav^ winter clothing, and so on. 


Here We Are 


The Children 


THE RIGHT COURSE FOR YOUTH 


pHESE are great times for Youth, 
but there are. greater times 
in store; and the Ministry of 
Education, benevolent godmother 
to all youth, has made big plans 
for training Youth Service 
Leaders this year. - Here is a con¬ 
templated programme of short re¬ 
sidential courses open to students 
from both EnglancJ and Wales. 

1. Music, Drama, and Dance— 
at Hatneld Modern School, near' 
Doncaster, from April 3-10. This 
is not primarily intended to show 
how to run these activities in 
Youth Clubs, but rather to pro-' 
vide' experience and bigger 
understanding of these,arts and 
their place in youth activities. 

2 .. A Course $or Craft Teachers 
—at Brighton Art School, from 
April 10-20. 

. 3. Course in Living in the 
Countryside—at , The . Brand, 
Woodhouse Eaves, Leicestershire, 
designed to show the way to a 
richer understanding of the ways 
of the countryside and its \yealth r 
of interests. 


4. Course in Practical Activi¬ 
ties—at the Training College, 
Darlington, from September 4-14. 
*Thi,s will be mainly concerned 
with social and intellectual de-/ 
velopments in Youth Clubs, and, 
entirely practical in character, 
will include training in film 
appreciation, catering, entertain¬ 
ing, and workshop practice, with 
opportunity for developing in¬ 
dividual hobbies. 

In addition to this programme, 
at' present provisional, there will 
be a course at The Grand Hotel, 
jBorth, from July 16-27. This wall 
be for students from Wales who 
are experienced youth workers, 
and the object will be to discuss 
some of the main principles... 
underlying their w T ork. There 
will\ also be a course, limited to . 
students from ^England, at St 
Peter’s Hall, Oxford;' this will be 
in the nature of a conference, 
and is intended for men and 
women who still hold responsible 
positions in Youth Service. 


An Arthur/Mee Award 


The first, schoolboy has been 
made happy from a trust 
fund under ’ the will of Arthur, 
Mee, founder and ..first-editor-of-’ 

The/cN.;:///;. //-’ i 

Arthur Mee left a sum .of 
money to his first school, Church- 
Street Boys Council School, 
Stapleford, Nottinghamshire, the 
interest of , which is to be awarded 
each year to the boy who leaves 
that, school with the best record. 
The school managers/ making 
their first award under, the trust; 
have nominated* George Turner, 
of Pasture Road, Stapleford. 

With the gift there isa/nies-' 
sage from the t>ld Boy to the lad 
he wished to help. In his will 
Arthur Mee states that it is'“ an 
expression of my good will on his 
journey through t the world that- 
I have found so friendly and so 
Wonderful” 

Our editor did indeed find the 
world friendly and wonderful* for 


he ' contributed ungrudgingly to *' 
the common fund of happiness 
’. from which, good will springs. 
During his lifetime his private 
benefactions were countless and 
. continuous. Many a boy and girl 
owed, if not their entire educa¬ 
tion, certainly its extension and 
enrichment to Arthur Mee, so 
that George Turner unwittingly 
joins a goodly company of such 
beneficiaries. ' *. ' 

A Poem Without Words 

A musician from Melbourne > 

- Australia, Dr A. E. Floyd .^con¬ 
siders Londonderry Air to be the 
best_tune ever written. He says 
that adequate words would never 
be found to- describe music be¬ 
cause it begins where words have 
. left. off. The best, he could do 
for Londonderry Air was: “Like a 
' • 4 very beautiful poem with the 
words nibbed out and the mean- 
* ing left in," ' — r 


Pantomimes and other Christ¬ 
mas entertainments are 
now in full swing .all over the 
country, though the- traditional 
clown, . with his harlequinade 
associates, is very seldom seen . 
nowadays, with his. “ Here we 
are again." - 

In London Peter Pan, that 
elfin boy who never grew -up, is 
again flying his way. through the 
- window and. across the stage: of 
.the Stoll Theatre; and grown/ 

; ups, as well as children, are. en- 
joying to the .full Barrie's lovely 
fantasy about fairies, pirates, 
and Red Indians. This year Miss 
Frances Day is Peter, and Miss 
Angela Wyndham Lewis ; is' 
Wendy. Mr Walter Fitzgerald 
doubles the parts of Mr Darling 
and the bold bad pirate Captain 
Hook, and Mr Arthur Sinclair is 
priceless old Smee. j 

At the Palace Theatre (morn¬ 
ings and certain afternoons only), 
Alice in Wonderland is again 
making her bow, with Dame Sybil 
Thorndike as the White Queen. 

Other pantomimes in the West 
End of London are the Babes in 
the Wood (His Majesty’s), Goody 
Two Shoes (Coliseum), and Cin¬ 
derella (Winter Garden). 

There is,’too, Robert Donat’s 
The Glass Slipper, a Cinderella 
play by Herbert and Eleanor 
Farjeon (St James’s). 

In the sixth year of war w T e 
should be grateful to those who 
produce Christmas entertain^ 
ment under considerable difficul¬ 
ties. It is a proud tradition in 
the theatrical world that the 
show, must go on, and well our 
, men and women of the theatre 
live up to it. The Christmas 
holidays would not be complete 
without the fun, romance, and 
colour which pantomime brings. 
To keep the curtain rising under 
present circumstances is a 
notable public service. 

Portugal Relaxes 

JJritains staunch little friend 
Portugal evidently believes— 
and with good reason—that the 
danger of a German attack on 
her has passed. She has accord¬ 
ingly relaxed the intensive ARP 
which she put into operation in 
October, 1943, when she allowed 
Britain to use her Azores Islands 
as a base for the protection of 
Allied shipping. * 

Portugal placed this valuable 
strategic base of the Azores at 
cur disposal for the duration of 
the war . to honour the/ancient 
alliance between the two 
countries. This alliance was 
made . nearly. 600 years ago 
between King Edward III of 
England and King Ferdinand 
and Queen Eleanor of Portugal, 
and it has endured unbroken 
through the centuries, a unique 
example in the world of two 
nations living not only as peace¬ 
ful but as friendly neighbours. 

The Portuguese had good 
reason to fear Gentian anger in 
October, 1943, when, as neutrals, 
they made their bold gesture of 
help for Britain, for the Nazis 
sent a threatening note to the 
Portuguese Government ending 
with the ominous phrase : “The 
Reich Government reserves the 
fight to, take ^ the measures 
arising from the’ changed situa¬ 
tion^ 

Now Portugal's faith Jn . the 
Allied Cause has’loeen /vindicated 
and Britain will remember with 
gratitude her great contribution. 



Fiction—and Fact 

What will happen in 1945 ? 

The affairs of* this Earth 
are unpredictable with certainty, 
in spite of what the. astrologers 
would have us-believe. But the 
astronomers ' can tell us unfail¬ 
ingly of many things that will 
happen in. the mighty Universe 
for many years ahead. 

.* Beyond all possibility of failing ; 
Vthe,*.astronomers can tell us,, for 
example, that: on July 9 * next 
there will be an eclipse of the 
Sun. The Moon’s* shadow will 
pass over Lower Greenland and ' 
Northern Scandinavia between 
2 pm and 4 p m, most' con¬ 
venient, hours/ and sometime 
between them the Sun will be 
hidden altogether' for a few 
minutes till it comes out again 
to shine on what we hope will 
be a Continent at Peace. 

. © • . 

A CLEANER LONDON 

Qome of London's most dingy '. 

spots are along the railways 
which ruh into the Capital. 
Many railway stations, thickly 
coated wdth the grime belched 
forth from locomotives in the 
course of several * years, are 
places which should have no 
part in a modern civilisation. 

It is .therefore splendid news 
that Professor Abercrombie’s 
Greater London Plan suggests 
.that there should be general/ 
electrification of railways in the 
area concerned, and that even 
the main lines should be electri- . 
fied to certain points .well out¬ 
side the London area, where a 
change-over would be made'to 
steam traction. 

With all our scientific advance 
we are learning bpt slowly that 
there are better ways of* using . 
coal than at the actual point *•. 
where heat or power is required. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
Life is but a jnoment , hut time 
enough to undertake eternal things. 


Youth at 

^ good case exisfs for paying 
thact many of our Ljfiisfor- 
tunes in the inter-war yedi-s are 
traceable to the -exclusion of 
younger men from positions of 
authority. When this whr ends, 
we shall be faced with thq^amen 
Temptations to hang on/^Sbqtj 
with the same opportunities t. ; 
.trust more to youth. 

These words are not y ours. 
They wen? spoken recently ^bv 
Mr Arthur Barber-; director q 
the. Banking Information ■ Ser 
-vice; to the Institute of Banker' 
But remembering .William Pit 

Cornel 

^JpHitRE ■ have been many sigi 
■ . recently that those inte 

ested in the tourist industry ai 
not unmindful of the vast oppo* 
tunities awaiting them -in tl 
post-war years.- The whq 
world w T ill want to see Britai? 
the , Bastion of Freedom ; an 
visitors will come here i 
tens of thousands—if we ca*i 
accommodate. them in comfort. 

It is also ’ true that if .tie 
tourist industry flourishes other, 
industries must benefit, and we 
have been % interested to read ' 
some remarks on this subject tv 
Mr Alan Chapman, Joint P^ 


Under 


clock that had not. 
gone foifyears chimed 
after ’ a bomb fell. ■* A' 
striking recovery. 

P . *; 

/J LADY says that # too 
■ much cycling gets 
her domn. She shouldj. 
cycle uphill. 

G 

pLAN garden jobs for . 

frosty weather, 
writes an expert. Then 
sit ’ 'indoors by the 
fire. - 

0 , 

RITA IN may soon have ' 
more: eggs for the 
breakfast table. Why not 
for the people at it ? 


Carry oN 


Living as a Child 

t/’Ndw'you What it is to be a 
child ? It is to be something 
very different from the riian of 
today. ' ' 

. It is to have a spirit yet 
streaming from the waters of 
baptism, it is to believe in love,- 
to believe in.loveliness, to believe 
in belief. It is to be so little that 
the elves can reach to whisper in : 
your ear. It is to turn pump- 
id ns into coaches, and mice into 
horses, lowness into loftiness and 
nothing into everything—for 
each. child 4ias his fairy god-,, 
mother in his own soul. 

Francis , Thompson 

The Happy Man 

WTiio is the happiest of' men ? 

■ He who values the merits of 
others, and' in their pleasure takes 
joy, even as though twere his own. 

Goethe ‘ 


She Wah 


Cue walks in beauty, like tt 
° night 

Of cloudless climes and starr 
skies; 

And all that’s best of dark an 
bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes 
Thus mellowed to that tend* 
light ' [deiiie 

Which heaven to gaudy/d? 

One shade the more t one fay ti 
less. 

Had half impaired the namele 
grace [trej,- 

Which waves in every ravii 

THE HEIR i 

\ worthy merchant is the he 
of adventure, whose hop 
hang much upon wind. LTpon 
wooden horse he rides throu^ 
the world, and in a merry ga 
makes a.path through the sea 
He is a discoverer of’ countri 
and a finder out of commodity 
resolute in his^ttenipts and roy 
in his expenses. He is the lifet 
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s Newspaper 


the Helm 

who became Prime Minister 
when he was 24 , we endorse 
what Mr Barber said. Youth is, 
or should be, always knocking 
at the^door ; and it is right that 
the best, of Q'ur young brains, 
fresh with new ideas and the 
enthusiasm of youth, should 
achieve high, responsibility and 
authority while they are. yet 
young, the more so when the 
, war is over. Then the youth 
which fought and won will surely 
‘ have earned its title to'a leading 
.part in national and international 
affairs. 

» Britain 

mentary. Under-Secretary of 
State for ‘ Scotland. Speaking 
generally oi post-war industrial 
prospects in Scotland, Mr.Chap¬ 
man said : The more visitors 

we have to the country the more 
general trade we would have, 
and it was therefore in the 
interests of the business men.in 
Scotland to encourage the tourist 
traffic in every possible way.” 

As a source of wealth the 
tourist industry holds immense 
possibilities, and in the years 
to come it may well prove to be 
one of the most profitable of all 
" invisible exports.” 


;ditor’s Table 



lids make 
;an bed 


goME people believe in 
saving work. Others 
in getting rid of it. 

□ . 

JOYS are dear every 1 
where. Some of the 
oldest are the dearest. 

0 

JJany churches have a 
sale of work. But 
who wants to buy work ? 

0 . • 

<tyOM fc of London's^ new 
roads may be elevated. 
Ahvays. up. 

3 

employer says he 
likes his workers to 
get on with each other. 
And with their jobs. 


The Radio Doctors 

•JhiE Director General of the 
1 French Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem, M. Jean Guignebert, has 
been telling us what the BBC 
transmissions meant to. his coun¬ 
try during the Nazi occupation. 

The whole of France, he said, 
was dependent on the trans¬ 
missions 1 of the BBC. The 
enormous majority got from 
them their faith, their hope, and 
the certainty of victory. Radio 
had many exploits to its credit, 
but the salvation of an entire 
people was surely the most 
sensational of them all. The 
B B C nightly transmission at 
9.15 .was a miraculous tonic 
which was administered punc¬ 
tually by the best doctors in the 
world. 

_ ■ © 

The- British Isles and 
the Philippines 

j"Yi stance is so apt to make 
countries on the other side 
of the world seen! small that we 
would emphasise once again the 
use of the globe atlas. ’ How 
many of us, perhaps, . .have 
realised that the area oL the 
Philippines is almost as big as 
that of the British Isles, 114,830 
square miles against our 121,540 ? 
A . realisation of this fact will 
help us to appreciate the diffi¬ 
culties of our American Allies 
in their present campaign. 

’ ‘ ' © 

TO LIGHT OUR WAY 

W/e have all been grateful for 
the real lifting of the 
blackout—for the chance once 
more to show a light burning in 
our houses, to relight the lamps 
in our homes. 

But there is a lamp also in the 
House of God, and we are .the 
lamplighters. Our walks are 
pleasanter now, our journeyings 
less gloomy in the twinkling of 
the lamps along the roadway. 
But there is also a Light which 
shines from the lamp of true 
religion; and volunteers are 
'needed to go round * lighting 
lamps like these, to banish 
darkness from the ways of men. 


; m Beauty 


Or softly lightens o'er her face 
Where thoughts serenely sweet 
express 

How pure, how dear their dwell¬ 
ing-place. 

And on that cheek, and o'er that 
brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints 
that glow. 

But tell of days in goodness 
spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent! 

. Byron 

ADVENTURE 

traffic and . the maintainer ,of 
Trade, the sailor's master and the 
soldier's friend. He is. the exer¬ 
cise of the exchange, the honour 
of credit, the observation of 
time, and the understanding of 
thrift. His study is number, his - 
care his accounts, his comfort his 
conscience, and his wealth his 
good name. Nicholas Breton 


Pray For Courage 

should thank, our Creator 
three times daily for 
courage. This courage is 3 proof 
of our immortality, greateixeven 
than gardens ” when the eve is 
cool.” Pray for it. Who rises 
from prayer a better man, his 
prayer is answered. Be not 
merely courageous, byt light¬ 
hearted and gay. J. M. Barrie 

With the Immortal Dead 

As we pass, to and fro we meet 
Battalions of- heroic men. 
Whose magic presence lights our 
way 

To yonder glorious heights, and 
then ' 

Through hallowed groves of 
silences >ve tread, 

And dedicate ourselves afresh 
To our immortal dead. « 

Egbert Sand ford 

England’s Maker 

Deyond doubt the Almighty 
^ Maker madfc this* England, and 
lias been,/ and. for ever is, 
miraculously present here. 

■ ' Carlyle' 


January 6, 1945 

Music and the 
Kinema 

^YJTore and more is serious music 
playing its^art in films. The 
latest instance is Dr William 
Walton’s music for Mr Laurence 
Olivier’s film of Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fifth. 

That ' famous composer. Dr 
Vaughan Williams, has described 
his exTJerience'in film studios in 
a reeent number of the ROM 
Magazine. “The situation in 
which an orchestra has to 'work 
with a camera'is new,” he writes. 
Dr Vaughan Williams poftits out 
that • the' tempo ‘ of ; a film is 
quicker -than life, whereas that of 
music is -slower. .He therefore 
. pleads for more early: discussions , 
between’ author, producer, photo¬ 
grapher, and composer to ensure 
harmony of . purpose. 

The C N ,film correspondent 
writes: 

The wedding of music with - 
screen presentations _ should be 

• well and truly fixed, with music 
always incidental to the picture.. 
Those filmgoers who saw TI. G. 
Wells’s film Things to Come will 
remember the fine music of' 

• Arthur Bliss, and . how it 
heightened the dramatic effect. 

There should be a great future 
for film music not only for 
musical films, but as a back¬ 
ground for fictional and docu¬ 
mentary. films. It is gratifying 
to know that some of our best 
composers are taking a hand in 
this special musical field. 

The Dog in 
the Pulpit 

A terrier goes every Sunday "to 
the. ancient church at Gulval, 
near Penzance, and stays to the 
end of the service. Making his 
way . to the vestry, Michael re- . 
mains there as quiet as a lamb 
until his master, the Vicar, is 
ready to take him home-again. 

There was one occasion, how¬ 
ever, Avhen Michael left the 
church before devotions were 
over. He had fallen asleep in 
the vestry and, on 1 waking ftnd 
mot hearing his master’s voice, he 
trotted into the church and up 
the pulpit stairs. 

A visiting clergyman happened 
to be ministering to the congre- 
action that day, and Michael 
stood by, head down, busily 
sniffing at his feet. Finally; his 
investigations over, . the. dog 
turned - slowly away, went down 
the stairs without any fuss, and - 
quietly stalked out! 

A Londoner’s Work For 


Countrymen 


"Dehind the news of the election 
of Mr A. C.' Dann as General 
Secretary of the National Union 
of Agricultural ^workers is the 
story of a Londoner who, sent to 
work on*a farm by chance, was 
so disturbed by the conditions 
under which farm labourers lived 
and worked that he decided to 
become their champion. 

Mr Dann, before 1914 a clerk, 
became a farm worker during the 
last war. -He joined the N U A W. 
and, when he was released from 
land work, entered the union’s, 
office. For the past 25 years he 
has been head of the legal 
department of his union, and 
now, in the final phase of another 
war during which British farm 
workers have once again saved 
the nation from hunger, he has. 
become general secretary of an 
organisation which 2420 

branches. 


Praise From an Ally 

YYTe all like a little praise at times, especially when it is-given 
without hint of favour, and we have read with, no small 
pride a tribute paid to Britain in a newly-published book by 
one of our American Allies, Lieut K. John Mason Brown. . 

even when they did not welcome 
us. We crowded their hotels. 
We crowded their streets. We 


Lieutenant Brown, who was a 
prominent New York dramatic 
critic before the war, is attached 
to; the staff of Vice-Admiral 
Alan Kirk and took part in the 
Normandy landings. And ih his 
new . book, Many a Watchful 
Night, ~ he gives a sympathetic 
• picture of, the British reception 
of U S forces during the months, 
of preparation before D Day. 

: “If the British knew . and 
admitted that they needed us,” 
he writes, “any American who 
thought not twice but qu£t plain 
thought, admitted and knew 
that we needed them. Had they 
not ■ stood alone we might not 
have been able to stand at all. 
We were both the stronger when 
we stood side by side;” , 

“ Their island to our Air Force 
was a mammoth carrier. Their 
harbours offered bases to our 
Navy only a few hours away from 
German-held France. Their 
meadows and their golf links 
served our Army as grounds for 
manoeuvres. Their war - experi¬ 
ence was'of unpurcliasable value. 

“ Their courage—civilian no 
less, than military—when, and 
after, they were battered and 
almost beaten was as radiant an 
example of mass gallantry as 
history knows. * . 

“We came hungry to a land 
where food was scarce, and the 
British entertained us in their 
homes. . . . The British wel¬ 
comed us cheerfully, and put up 
no less cheerfully with the 
inconveniences we caused them 


crowded their countryside. We 
added to their difficulties in 
getting taxis. . . . . Where 

there were no towns, we built, 
them. We built them in . the 
rubble left by . air raids or ■in. 
woods and meadows hitherto un-. 
scarred. - , . Hut camps' 

mushroomed over England . . . 

■ “The British had been through 
hell. They had .come out of.it 
with a disarming "humility.' 
Instead: of . assuming. that they 
would be admired merely because 
they were British, they had 
developed a sincere desire to be. 
liked as people^ They showed 
the warm hearts of hosts who 
wanted their guests made com¬ 
fortable in spite of every sacri¬ 
fice. ' ... . 

For our. part, we would say 
rather that we were hosts 
anxious to show gratitude for all 
that our guests had done for*us; 
and anxious, moreover, to sweep 
aside the differences and mis¬ 
understandings of the past, to let 
all bygones be bygones. 

Lieutenant Brown's tribute is 
a generous one, typical of a 
generous people, and it is 

heartening to read in these days 
when the * Allies are treading 
paths so fraught with, danger to 
their unity. It behoves us all to 
be a little more generous in ©ur 
estimate of the other man. We 
might almost say It Pays to 
Praise! 


The Pirate of Tobruk 


(Ane-armed Lieutenant-Comman- 
der A. B.* palmer, D s G, is 
in the highest tradition of the 
adventurous British sailorman. 
Three years ago he was command¬ 
ing a captured- Italian schooner, 
the Maria GioVanna. He ran up 
the Jolly Roger flag to her mast- 
head and sailed to ‘and fro across 
the Mediterranean running sup¬ 
plies into beleaguered Tobruk. He 
also helped the Army by taking 
supplies to other North African 
ports, defying, enemy submarines, 
planes, and surface craft. 

The enemy Avere anxious to 
catch this daring sailor with the 


provocative* skull and crossbones 
fla£, but he always succeeded in 
evading them at sea. They did not 
catch him until the Maria ,Gio- 
vanna had the ill luck to run 
aground oh a hostile shore. For 
two-and a half years he was a 
prisoner of war and returned to 
England three months ago. Now 
in spite of his "many adventures 
he intends to go to tfye Far East in 
order, as he says, “ to hit the Japs . 
for'Six.; 

May he pile up a.good score, for 
his is the spirit that has made 
British" sailors respected 'by all 
the nations of the world. 



TLJ1C r-|V II a Mr\ Half-timbered houses in the 
I nlo tlNvjLAIMU delightful Surrey village of Shere 
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Repairing Africa Ropes Into Wonders of the Vast 


FRICA is being slowly eroded, or worn away. It is calculated 
^ that in a 100 years’ time great areas of the continent will be 


In the hills to the north of 
Lake Nyasa a great area of 600 
square miles has in the course 
of the years been . denuded by 
tree-felling. /The nomad Sukwa 
people living on wild berries or 
fruit destroyed the rain forests 
in their search for food, 

Then they turned to farming 
the bare hillsides, and when 
these ceased to. be-productive, 
they -moved on, destroying the 
" countryside as they went, so that 
• by 1037 some 3000 people , and 
4000 cattle ' were facing starva¬ 
tion, and trie land was a desert/ 

During the last seven years a 
fight to repair and renew this 
land has been waged by the 
Nyasaland Department- of Agri¬ 
culture. The streams were dry, 
the forests depleted, and the 
people were still burping grass 
and trees; in their search for 
freSh ground to. cultivate.' 

To interest the people a' huge 
clay mode^l of, a repaired hillside , 
was erected, with new trees and 
fresh watercourses. But the 
people were indifferent and 
apathetic. Then the demon¬ 
strators began to plant the banks 
of the streams and watercourses 
with protective belts of banana, 
elephant grass, and sugar-cane. 
Cattle were kept away and bush¬ 
burning was forbidden. 

Next the people were taught 
to make drains in the hillsides 
as' watercourses to allow 1 the 
sudden floods to drain off with¬ 
out carrying away the soil. Trees 
were planted, grass began to 


grow, and the soil was held 
firmly by the new growth. When 
the rains came, the soil did not 
all disappear in a muddy flood. 

After four years of hard work 
and- patient teaching- the agri¬ 
cultural experts produced a 
crop of 77 tons of beans for sale 
in addition to meeting the needs 
of the people, who marvelled at 
the results of crop rotation. 

Mr Denis Smalley, who has 
been in charge of this piece of 
repair work in Africa, says, 

“Erosion* has been halted 
throughout the area;, many pre¬ 
viously dry rivers and streams 
are now giving clear and abun¬ 
dant water supplies throughout 
the year; an ample food supply 
has been secured on a reduced 
acreage, making it possible to 
rest some of the land in rotation; 
there is for the first time a sub¬ 
stantial area under crop develop¬ 
ment; the water-table has been 
raised so. that valley bottoms can 
be used for food production; and' 
more than 2000 miles of river 
and stream banks have ;been 
fully protected, incidentally pro¬ 
viding vast food reserves of 
bananas. Cattle grazing lands 
have been abundantly restored 
throughout the area; there are 
adequate' supplies for. stock all 
the year round; and better 
animal husbandry has resulted 
from the improved pastures apd 
the dispersion of cattle in smaller 
herds." ■ 

So ancient Africa learns from 
modern knowledge. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Party Frock 

'E LLA was havin S a splendid hoy/ difficult shopping is 
- time. She loved swing¬ 
ing, and when she- was called 
to come in to: dress for the 
party she didn’t want'to. go, 
though it was her own party 
—and for ‘ wartime quite * a 
good one, too.; 

“Corfie along, Ella ! ’/ her 
'mother called. “ Your little 
friends' will be here before 
you are dressed/' : : 

' And Ella had to go. She 
stood; quite : still' while Mum¬ 
mie’ washed her and brushed 
her hair, but when she caught 
sight of the frock lying "on 
the bed she - cried: 

:/ “That's not my frock—that 
ugly pink thing!/ * ■ / 

5 “Ugly!" repeated Mummie 
; indignantly. .' - “ Why, it is 
charming!" 

i “X wanted a filue one!" in¬ 
sisted Ella, stamping her foot. 

/‘You said it should be blue!" 

; "I know I did," said 
Mummie, “but I _ couldn’t 
Iget anything , as pretty as 
this in blue, and you know 


now.” 

But; Ella wouldn’t listen. 

!T won't i wear it!" she 
cried when Mummie picked 
it up arid slipped it ever her 
head. “I won’t! I won't!" 

. “ Be careful! ” exclaimed 
. Mumntie, but ; the warning 
came too late. In herltemper 
.Ella had flounced round and 
caught her elbow on a vase 
of; flowers on Mummie’s 
dressing-table. 

Over it.vrent and cut flowed 
the water all down trie new 
frock. ; 

4 “Oh!” cried Ella, with a 
sob. “ Look a£ it! I can't 
wear It now—it's spoilt! " * 

“ Indeed it is,". agreed 
Mummie, pulling it off as 
quickly- as she could. “ You 
will' have to wear the old 
green, one.” 1 ' 

It wasn’t nearly as pretty 
as the pink one, but Ella scon 
forgot ' about this, and you 
can see' in .the. picture what 
a good time they all had. 



n r r a is already at work in 
the Middle East and the 
Balkans, and one of its workers 
in Egypt gives a good picture of 
some of the difficulties of the 
enterprise; 

. Sarah Howells is a trained 
nurse sent* by the American 
Friends Service to help 
UNRHA in the Balkans. 
When she arrived in Egypt she 
spent one week in a training 
centre "and then got to. work 
among Yugoslav' refugees in a 
camp at El Shatt in Egypt, 

First of all there was a 
measles epidemic to deal with,' 
about 3000 cases in five- weeks. 
“Soap is short," she reported. „ 
“Bed linen is very short. - Many 
children have only one sheet. 
One. wash. cloth is used for as 
many as, 50 children." 

After .her second day, Sarah 
Howells'was left in charge of 
the entire measles hospital for 
some hours, as there is a great- • 
shortage of nurses. She says 
* how grateful she was for the 
“basic" words and phrases of 
the Yugoslav language which 
she had learned in her week at v 
the U N R R A training centre. 

The women refugees; are extra¬ 
ordinarily ingenious. They have 
made knitting needles and 
crochet hooks out of stiff wire; 
split four-ply. wool into half 
thickness to make it go farther, 
and made skirts and blouses out 
of towels. To crown all, when 
seme of the tent Topes were nb 
longer needed the women un¬ 
ravelled them and respun the 
strands on primitive spindles 
into thread from which they 
have made “all kinds of attrac¬ 
tive garments." 


Orion Cluster 

HThe south-east sky appears very splendid in the evening now, 
A writes the C N Astronomer, and more particularly that 
region which is adorned with the seven bright stars of Orion 
and the multitude of apparently lesser luminaries which com¬ 
pose this magnificent star-cluster. 

Most of that vast congregation as if the product of one com 
of suns, all inter-related, are of 
similar type. They are also 
clustered by all-powerful' forces 
send energy info that grand 
assembly which averages between 
500 ayd 600 light-years’ distance 
from us. - The use of powerful 
glasses,, or even opera-glasses, 
will add to our wonder in reveal¬ 
ing the more remote of the starry 
denizens of this great Orion 
Cluster. Only the chief of these 
are shown in our small star-map. - 
Betelgeuse is a notable excep¬ 
tion, however/being much nearer 


Model - Aircraft 
Exhibition 

^The first National Model Air¬ 
craft Exhibition ever to be 
held in Britain will open on 
January 5, 1945, at Dorland Hall, 
Lower Regent Street, London. 
It has been ~ organised by The 
Aeromodeller and will be open 
every day, except Sunday, from* 
11 am till 9 pm up to 
January 13. Admission will be 
Is for adults and-6d for juniors 
and Service members in uniform.. 

This will certainly be the most 
interesting shbw of this kind ever 
held,, for every type of model 
plane will be on/view, and there 
is to be a kinema 'display _of 
models as well. ' 

There are now in this country 
more than 500,050' persons en¬ 
gaged in this fascinating hobby 
of making model aeroplanes, 
and more than 250. clubs devoted 
to it. This exhibition of their 
skill and ingenuity will popu¬ 
larise the hobby and increase 
the air-mindedness of the young 
people of Britain. y 

Round the World in 
a Lancaster 

riiHE ' first RAF -plane to fly 
■ round the world was a Lan¬ 
caster, which landed in Southern 
England recently after a journey 
of 47,000 miles. Although during 
the trip the plane had sometimes 
to fly over enemy-occupied terri¬ 
tory, its was not once Hred at. 
The pilot was Wing Commander 
D. C. McKinley, DF.C.. Off' its- 
flight the Lancaster broke the 
Australia to England record of 
5 days 5 hours by about two days. 


Betelgeuse 

* , i ' + 

Bellatrix * 


Epsilon,'k'De/ta. 

Zeta - * Eta 

•; *.Great 
rX: Nebula 

Ka^po • 


and at a distance of 191£ light- 
years, or about 12 million times 
farther away than our Sun.. 
Betelgeuse is also a “giant" sun 
of a very different type; it is 
reddish, with not so hot a 
surface, arid is less dense. In 
fact, it is a tumultuous sphere 
of whirling fiery gases which 
expand anc^ contract in a terrific 
turmoil of jfire, so that Betel¬ 
geuse increases at times from a 
diameter of about 185 million 
miles to 260 million miles/some 
300 times wider than our Sun, 

In ; the far distance beyond 


trolling mind, not a. muddled 
medley of fortuitous atoms and 
blind forces that expend Energy 
to no purpose. 

Threfc of the chief stars of 
Orion, arranged in the well- 
known line called “Orion's 
Belt," are Delta; Epsilon, and 
Zeta. These are all super-riot 
and \ bluish-white suns, en¬ 
veloped in helium and immersed 
in cosmic matter which they 
light up. It is revealed' as 
radiant and weird- nebulosity. 
This spreads through most of 
Orion and is very dense near the 
centre of the Cluster,, where on 
a dark night it can be seen with 
the' naked eye at the place 
indicated .“Great Nebula” on 
the-star-map. - 

Delta, also known by its ancient 
name of Mintaka, is at a distance 
of 543 . light-years and is so 
immense and brilliant that it 
radiates about 2500 times more 
light than our Sun. Delta has 
a smaller companion sun that 
revolves round it at an average 
rate of 70 miles a second. 

Epsilon, also known as Alnilam, 
is similar to Delta, but radiates 
2700 times more light than our 
Sun "and is about 407 light-years 
distant; it therefore appears 
somewhat brighter than Delta. 
Zeta, also known by its ancient- 
name of Alnitak, is at about the 
same distance as Epsilon and 
radiates about 2000 times more 
light than our Sun; Zeta also 
has a "much smaller and less hot 
companion sun which radiates 
about 400 times more light than 
cur Sun. 

Bellatrix . is. an outlying 
member of the Orion Cluster 
and only about 300 light-years 
distant, radiating* about 1500 


the Orion Cluster are streams of times more light than our Sun, 


suns and - worlds, numbering 
many millions, the light from 
which can be seen on a-dark 
clear night -stretching • as a -belt 
of faint luminosity above and to 
the left of Orion. Great tele¬ 
scopes reveal, by photography/ 
myriads of stars apparently 
covering the sky. Actually they 
are vistas of starry glory, ex¬ 
tending f^r into the illimitable 


The Cluster averages about 20G 
light-years'"Journey in diameter. 

... Kappa, another Orion type of. 
sun, is also known by its ancient 
Arabic name of Saiph; it is still 
more immense, radiating some 
3200 times bore light than our 
Sun ; and from 540 light-years' 
distance. 

, Rigeljs 1 the superb giant of 
the whole cluster and is actuaHy 


mr 

beyond. Who can.'measure the. composed of two imriiense suns; 
riaarvels they contain; marvels together radiating about 18,000 


far beyond, our. imagination or 
conception?. Yet the elements; 
and the eriergy and thecon- 


.times more light than our Sun,; 
but from a distance 34,366,000 
times farther ' away;', that is, 


trolling forces, -are similar , to about 543 'light-years’ - journey, 
those on our/little Earth and 
Sun. In this sense the Universe 


These two suns take about 22 
days to revolve round: a common 
is One, a unit'complete injtself centre between' them. G. F. M. 


Taking the Town to the Country 


model illustrating a rural 
community is one of the 
attractions of , the Scottish 
Women's. Rural Institutes’ hous¬ 
ing exhibition now touring Scot¬ 
land. 

jThe model, planned by the 
Edinburgh architect Mr Robert 
Hurd; .was constructed by 
members of the Edinburgh 
College of Art. ' • 

The area chosen for the pro-' 
posed- community is a .40-acre 
site in south-west Scotland, and 
an explanation is given of how 
it could conform to the model. 


The idea of the planners is to 
promote, intensive farming arid 
also to’ establish an industrial 
unit, and' about a hundred 
houses would be needed. for the 
few hundred workers; and their 
families. The site is hilly, with 
a southern slope, arid is sheltered 
by trees rind hills on the north. 
There are 53 two-storey houses, 
49 of them with four rooms and 
four with five rooms; and 38 
single-storey houses, 30 haying 
four rooms and the remainder; 
intended for old people, three, 
rooms. 
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Billy’s Song at Sea 

This is a simple , moving story of cr small boy at sea, and 
we print it with pride , not only for its heroic quality , but also 
because it comes to us from a man who knows all about the 
hazards of seafaring—the Revd Tubby Clayton , Founder of 
Toe H, Chaplain to the Port of London Authority , and 
sometime Chaplain to the Tanker Fleet . 

frain of Blagdon Races, which 
did not surprise him, for he and 
most of the ship’s company came, 
like'the lost ship, out of New¬ 
castle, and Blagdon Races was 
their favourite song. ' 

Who was this singer? t Who 
could be so happy on a raft as to 
narrate the glories of that North¬ 
umberland. event to, the dark 
death now closing in on them? 
The Chief, who told me this in 
his own way, then swam towards 
the voice. There he discovered 
the ship’s small boy, almost a 
human mascot, seated inside a 
ship’s, oldfashioned lifebuoy, his 
feet in the water on one side and 
the small of his back against the 
opposite portion of the inner 
ring. Balanced upon his lap was 
a small'ditty box, of which he 
was ’ throughout the voyager in¬ 
ordinately. proud. Apart from 
clothes, it held all he possessed. 

‘ The boy was little over fifteen 
years of. age, ahd stunted in his 
growth; he had no family, and 
the ship had beem his first real 
home. He had known happiness, 
yes, even on the Murmansk run. 
But now that run was over. Most 
of his friends had gone down With 
the ship. How could he find the 
spirit for a song? 

Covered with fuel oil, which 
was at'least some slight protec¬ 
tion against the numbing cold, 
the Chief peered up t at the little 
figure in the lifebuoy. “ Billy,” 
he spluttered almost angrily, 
“how can you sing? Not much 
to sing about!” Billy replied, 
“Hang on, Chiefy, she’ll take 
two. You see, it’s like-this.’ If I 
don’t sing, I’d cry. So T’m just 
singing; come on, Chiefy, join! ” 


7 \ 


Qff Reykjavik, I met a memo¬ 
rable whale factory, badly 
mauled but making her way 
south-east at two knots, all that 
was left of hef ^peacetime pace. 
Her deck, covered with bombers 
brought from the U S A,. was 
lifted dp for one of the : torpedoes' 
’ exploded in the “ factory ” itself, 
where'.the carcase of the caught 
whale is normally disintegrated.. 
Her complement consisted of 
Norwegian officers and a handful 
of experienced men of that race, 
to whom were added in a war- 
apprenticeship seventy boys from 
15 to 17, who all hailed from 
► Liverpool/ The trip had been ex¬ 
citing from the start, and on the 
home run .they had run into 
trouble. But the boys seemed 
proud more than alarmed. 

Possibly at that age* the boy 
recovers faster than the man, 
and the veteran Norwegian 
skipper told me he asked no 
better hands than they had 
proved. 

But there is very little reason 
to believe that boys enjoy excite¬ 
ment of this nature at any cost— 
they are not so inhuman; and an 
old Chief, sunk on the Mur¬ 
mansk run, and rescued after 
three hours of immersion, told 
me of a ship’s boy who w r as saved 
with him. 

Having taken to the water, 
ice-cold but fairly smooth, the 
Chief was swimming rathe ^hope¬ 
lessly. His belt was torri in 
leaving the ship’s side, and 
would not give him adequate 
support. Dark was at hand, but 
through the gathering gloom he 
heard a shipmate singing. The 
chosen song was mainly the re- 



BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 

Macc/esf/e/d 


Little Joan 
Caught a Cold 
. . • and then 

Little Joan caught a cold at school and 
gave it to her sister Mary. She passed 
it on to Mummy and then Daddy got it 
too, Ahd Mummy could have stopped 
that cold running through the family if 
she’d only known that most chemists 
now keep a' wonderful old recipe all 
made up ready for use. It is known as 
the “Parmint” recipe, and one dose of 
this Parmint Syrup will nip practically 
■any cold in the bud right away. 

Besides,- Parmint Syrup has the 
great -advantage that kiddies like the 
taste. So they take it readily. And 
it’s just as good for,grown-ups. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint Syrup 
from your chemist to-day and keep it 
handy. 1/5 the bottle including tax. 
Note.—If you want to make up a large 
bottle of it yourself ask for a i*oz. bottle 
of the Parmint Concentrated Essences 
(Price 3/1$)- 


Our Shrines in JACK MINER’S WORK 
Flanders IS DONE 

have good news from the - 

War Office about the eeme- YV/hen Jack Miner of Kingsville, Ontario, famous naturalist 
teries and memorials in and VV an( j 5 j rc j lover, passed'on not long ago, he left behind 


around Ypres, in Flanders, where 
our glorious dead who fell in the 
Great War of 1914-18 lie or are 
commemorated. 

" These shrines are well cared 
for and in good order, in spite of 
German occupation. Our Bel¬ 
gian Allies have seen to that. 
The British memorial church of 
St George is only very slightly 
damaged. The Germans locked it 
up for four years and no one was 
permitted to enter it. The proud 
monument to our fallen at 
Menin Gate has suffered some 
damage, but it can easily be 
repaired. 

To most of our readers those 
battles fought in France and 
Flanders nearly thirty years ago 
are but history. But for the older 
grown-ups the memory is still 
poignant. Many minds were dis¬ 
turbed when, that “corner of a 
foreign field that is for ever Eng¬ 
land, ” as Rupert. Brooke immor¬ 
talised it, passed under German 
domination. They wifi be relieved 
and grateful for this news. 


one of the finest bird sanctuaries in existence. 


As CN readers know well, Jack 
Minfer was the friend of birds 
from all parts of the Western 
Hemisphere, and had scores of 
beautiful wood ducks nesting in 
the trees and the tile houses he 
.had provided for them. 

When the war came the 
problem of feeding his large 
'family became acute, for he 
needed about 18,000 bushels of 
corn a year. But kind friends 
always rallied round, and his 
family never went hungry. A 

Jack Miner first became inter¬ 
ested in protecting birds and 
checking their migrations when 
he noticed the Canadian geese 
nesting by Lake Erie as they 
migrated north and south. He 
made a small sanctuary and 
began to feed and tag or label 
them, and gradually the birds 
would change their habits and 
come regularly to get food and 
protection at the sanctuary. 

There is an interesting angle to 
the tagging of the birds. Each 
tag would have a verse ; in Scrip- 


Arnhem Men Lived With Nazis 



r pHE resourcefulness ahd daring 
of our paratroopers is well 
illustrated by a story of a small 
party of them who became lost at 
Arnhem and took shelter from 
the weather in ’a large deserted 
building. 

Soon a big party .of Germans 
entered the building and decided 
to make their headquarters in the 
downstairs part. 

Our parachute men watched 
the enemy from their hiding- 
places and , whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity occurred they darted out 
and took cigars and cigarettes 


from office tables. Through a 
chink in a wall they saw Ger¬ 
mans peeling potatoes, and when 
the Germans left the room for a 
short’ time, •"the paratroopers 
crept in and helped themselves to 
the peeled potatoes, which they 
cooked upstairs. All day the 
Germans, puzzled no doubt about 
these disappearances, did not find 
out who were sharing the house 
.with them. 

At night the paratroopers left 
the building, captured a village 
by surprise and held it until the 
arrival of Allied troops.. 


Apsley House For the Nation 


^psley House, a famous resi¬ 
dence in Piccadilly, London, 
has been offered to the Nation. 
It is a fine building in which the 
first Duke of Wellington settled 
in the year after the Battle of 
Waterloo. The house was origin¬ 
ally built of red brick in the 18th 
century by Baron Apsley, who is 
said to have designed it himself. 
He was something of an amateur 
architect—indeed, he must have 
been a very amateur one for, 
after the first floor had been built 


according to his directions, it was 
found that he had left no space 
for the erection of a staircase to 
the second floor. Apsley House 
, was faced with stone by the 
Iron Duke, who also placed in 
its hall Canova’s colossal statue 
of Napoleon. The picture gallery 
is famous for its Old Masters. 

If the present offer is accepted 
by the Government, London will 
have another interesting and 
historic mansion open to the 
public. - 


Heroic Sea-Rescuers A BROTHER TAKES OVER 


y^iFEBQATMEN and other sea- 
rescuers performed deeds of 
valour and humanity during the 
recent 100-mile-an-hour gale 
which swept our coasts. Life¬ 
boats put out from many ports 
in spite of waves which in 
places reached 60 feet and the 
Shoreham Harbour lifeboat was 
•at sea for 20 hours helping 
storm-battered coastal steamers. 

Near Spithead a small craft 
ventured out into mountainous 
seas in answer to distress 
signals, but was itself driven on 
to a defence boom and sank. Its 
self-sacrificing crew clung to the 
mooring chains of a buoy for 
seven hours until they were 
rescued in an exhausted condi¬ 
tion, their hands torn and 
bleeding. Thus do the men. of 
our coasts keep up their great 

froHiHnn fnr lifp 


TJlood is thicker than water; 

and family bonds endure in 
adversity. ; 

These profound truths have led 
Lord Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton 
to resign his position as Parlia¬ 
mentary candidate for Devizes 
in order that he may promote 
those youth activities' which were 
so dear to the heart of his 
brother. Lord David DOuglas- 
Hamilton, who was killed while 
flying with the RAF. 

We wish Lord Malcolm good 
luck in his future enterprise, a 
cause than which nothing is 
more important or more worth 
while. 

We, are sure, too, that he will 
feel gfeat satisfaction' in, con¬ 
tinuing* the good work "of- a 
brother who gave his life so that 
British boys and girls might live 


ture tied to it. When the Eskimos 
killed one of the geese for food 
away up in the Hudson Bay ter¬ 
ritory, they t^ould rush to the 
nearest missionary and want to 
know what God had said this 
time! One particular missionary 
made a point of making the Bible 
verse on the tag the text* of his 
sermon each week. The mis¬ 
sionaries would send these tags 
ba'ck to Jack Miner, with in¬ 
formation about the birds. 

That was over 20 years ago. 
Today the Eskimos either wear 
the tags as earrings or want 
something in exchange for them. 
One of the missionaries thought 
of giving them Bible,pictures in- 
exchange for the tags, a scheme 
which has been a great success. 

And so Jack Miner’s tags have 
served two purposes. They have 
helped, in the conservation of 
bird life, and, as he used to say, 
furnished the Eskimos “with 
food for body and soul.” 

A deeply religious man, Jack 
Miner’s faith always impressed 
everyone who came in contact 
with him. He lectured about 
birds in almost every town and 
city in Canada*, and would always 
use these words: “ No intelligent 
man can live in the great out-of- 
doors and study the creatures 
which occupy it . . . without 
being compelled to believe there 
is an overruling Power.” / 



Wont there be 
searchlights ?".. 

She has never known a 
world without searchlights. 

- Growing up in the greatest 
war of all thne, she does 
not even know what peace 
was like. 

You are anxious to ensure 
that once this war is over, 
she makes up for the loss of 
so much childhood joy. You 
will look to her health first 
and make sure that ‘Milk 
of Magnesia ' is your stand¬ 
by— never absent from.the 
medicine cabinet. * 

In the happier days ahead, 

: as now, ‘ Milk of Magnesia 1 
! will keep her fit and free 
r from stomach troubles. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

f Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips:'preparation of magnesia. 
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Jacko Breaks the Ice 




WV/ HAT can be nicer than a hot potato when you are feeling a little cold V 9 
T v ' „So thought Jacko one morning, when looking at the skaters on the 
village pond. Apd so, having collected a sack of potatoes and an old stove, 
Jacko was soon shouting “ Hot Potatoes ! O ! ” In a short time he was 
doing a roaring trade, but, alas,,the heat from the stove gradually melted 
the ice, as heat usually does ; and suddenly the stove disappeared into the 
pond, much to the delight of some of the onlookers, and to Jacko’s dismay. 


Start the New Year Well 

JjOok up, and not down; 

Out, and not in; 

Forward, and not. back; 

And lend a hand. 

something missed 

H E . had just returned from 
- his first visit to London, 

“And what did you think of, 
the metropolis? ” he was asked. 

' J “ Oh, that wasn't open! ” was 
the; reply. ■ ; 

Jumbled Pantomime Characters 

Jf the letters of the following, 
■i phrases^ are y properly re-; 
arranged, they spell the names 
of six pantomime. characters 
SO CURE J ORGAN AIM 
AND LAID SAD NIB 
CALLED ERIN IT .DOWN KEW WAY 
\ . | Answer next week 

TWO OF A KIND 

5 , AID a sociable cockle at Leigh , 
Who took a fat whelk out to 
\ tea, ; 

“ You eat all that they bring ,. 

“ YcaCre a shellfish old thing!” 
Said the zohelk, “ You're 
another” said he. • - 





Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S—due to Zoning 


VERY UNGRATEFUL 

^stride a line the Clothes-peg 
sat, • ' ’ • : 

As firm as any rock. 

“A jolly ride,” he said, “tout, oh, 
I hate to hold this sock I ” 
“Ingratitude/’ the Sock ob¬ 
served, _ . . 

“I always grieve'to see.’ 

The ride that you enjoy today 
You owe, iny friend, to me I” 

Other Worlds 

jN .the morning Jupiter is>irr the 
south. In the evening Venus 
is in the south¬ 
west, Uranus is 
in the south, 
and Saturp is 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 7 a m 
on Sunday, January 7. 

BRITAIN’S RAILWAYS 

JJefore 1923 there were many 
railway companies in Great 
Britain. . Some were big com¬ 
panies with many miles of track, 
others operated only a few miles. 

On January 1, 1923, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-three of these 
railway companies were amalga¬ 
mated into the four big railways 
of today, the Great Western, 
the Southern, London and North 
Eastern, and London Midland, 
and Scottish. 



Looking Forward 

we face the future with confidence. Come 
What may,, our work, will continue amongst 
the poor who live so courageously in the most 
fllseouraging surroundings. Please help with 
a New Year’s gift. 

The. Rev. Ronald w. Bollom, Supfc., 

The EAST END MISSION ( S d 

Bromley St reet. Comme rcial Roa<L 
I Stepney, E.l. 



Tho GILLOTT range of 
writing pens is the 
finest in the world , .. 
unequalled for variety 
. . . unsurpassed for 
quality. At present 
supplies may be limited, 
but the GILLOTT _ 

tradition of excellence ^JSy appointment 
persists. to the late 

Kino George V. 

CfdfflottS ( &n£ i 


EXACTLY 

“Js that the second gong?” 

asked the new resident, 
hearing the boarding-house gong 
sound as he came in. 

“ No, sir,” replied the 'maid. 
“That is the second ringing of 
the first gong; we have only one 
gong here.” 

A Painting Problem 

^ Jf it took a decorator three days 
to paint a room how .long 

• would it take him, working at 
the same rate, to paint a room 
twice as long, twice as broad, 
and twice as high? Answer next week 

A Trip for the Muffins 

A MUFFIN-MAN once in the town 
** Absent-mindedly walked up 

and down. 

But an airman loiv drifted. 

All the nice muffins lifted. 

And left fust the tray on his 

crown. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Fearless Stoat. In the ditch 
a slender reddish-brown ani¬ 
mal with very short legs was 
eating a freshly killed rabbit. 

Seeing Don, it hissed violently 
and bared its teeth. An over¬ 
powering smell caused Don to 
beat a hasty retreat. 

“It looked like a big weasel,” 
he told Farmer Gray. 

“ It was a stoat,” said the 
farmer. “They are the most fear¬ 
less and bloodthirsty creatures 
imaginable. Besides being larger 
than the weasel, they possess a 
black-tipped tail. The vile smell 
they can give off at will; it keeps 
their enemies at bay. In Scot¬ 
land and other northern coun¬ 
tries their fur turns white during 
the winter; it is valuable, and 
known as ermine. ** ■ 

Children’s Hour 

Here are -details of the 
B B C programmes. for Wednesday, 
January 3, to Tuesday, January 9. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Scenes from 
The Glass Slipper by the Com¬ 
pany from* the St James's 
Theatre, London, introduced by 
Robert Donat. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 Kidnapped, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson." Part 4. 

■ Friday 5.20 .Children’s Magazine 
■—stories, news, and iiiusic from 

• the North of England. Edited by 
Nan Macdonald. / 

Saturday 5.20 Variety, with 
Peter Brough; the ventriloquist; 
Ernest Butcher, baritone; Ernest' 
Regon, impressions; Alf Edwards, 
concertina; and Ivor Dennis, piano. 

Sunday. 5.20 A visit to the two- 
month-old baby chimpanzee at 
the Bristol Zoo. 5.25 Jack the 
Giant Killer, a fantasy in verse 
by F. W. Harvey, with music by~ 
Reginald Redman and the Norman 
Brooks Orchestra. 5.55 Prayers. 

Monday 5.20 Concert by the 
Juvenile Songsters, trained by 
Mavis Bennett. 5.45 The Story of 
Rota, Mr Churchill’s Lion, by its 
former owner. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Part 1 of a Voyage 
to Lilliput, a play by C. Gordon 
Glover, from Gulliver’s Travels. 
5.50 A Christmas Party irt Hol¬ 
land, by Frank Gil lard. 


Cross Wdrd Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A hackney car* 
riage. * 4 An instrument that measures. 
-7 Ascended. 9 An old English word for 
babbling, or to talk superficially. 11 
Denoting destination. 12 Returns an 
impulse. 14 Our great Ally in the West 
(abbrev). lft Pronoun. 17 To stew or 
bake with herbs. 19 Indefinite'article. 
2T To adapt to some useful purpose. 
23 Obliquely. .24 A unit of heat. 25 
-French for is* . 

Reading Down. 1 To throw. 2 
Defensive arms. 3 A big serpent. 4 
’To measure. 5 A light carried in the 
hand. 6 Wheel tracks in soft earth; 
8 Narrow, passage of water between 
two seas. ; 10 Painters use these. 13 
Annoys. 15 A- liquid condiment. 17 
Footwear: 18 Thailand was-this. 20 
A lizard-like pond dweller. 22 The 
Supreme Allied Commander is this to 
his men. Answer next iveck 


- The Children's Newspaper, January 6, 1945 
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CATCH WITH THREE PENNIES 


pux three pennies on the table, 
pick them up one after the 
other, counting as you do so 
one, two, three.. , 

Put them, back on the table, 
continuing to count four, five, 
six. Then pick up two coins 
only, counting seven , eight. This 
leaves one behind, and saying 
“one on the table/’ you 1 then 
count nine, ten, as you replace 
the other two. Ask your friend 


to count up to ten in the same 
way and he is almost sure to fail. 

The secret is to begin counting 
as you^pick the pennies up. You 
will find that most people go 
wrong by starting to count as 
they put the pennies doWn. 

That is, of course, if you make 
sure to pick up the coins and 
hand them over and do not make 
a present of the trick by leaving 
them on the table. 
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MEETINGSHELD EVERY SATURDAY MORNING AT 
ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

MEMBERSHIP ISO,000 
PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY SELECTED FILMS 

ADVENTURE * CARTOON • INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINGING • CLUB TALKS 
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APPLY FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW AT YOUR NEAREST 0DE0N THEATRE 
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